




















Tue VISITORS FROM CENTREPORT. 


THROUGH BY DAYLIGHT; 
oR, 
THE YOUNG ENGINEER OF THE LAKE 
SHORE RAILROAD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
RICH MEN’S QUARRELS. 


Y father was himself again. He was 
clothed in his right mind once more. 
He even appeared to have forgotten that I had 
emptied the bottle the day before, and treated 
me as kindly as though nothing had occurred 
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to mar the unity which had always subsisted 
between us. My mother seemed to be quite 
happy, too; and, while I was at work in the 
garden, she told me she had talked till day- 
light with him, after his return from Colonel 
Wimpleton’s. He had bitterly bewailed his 
error, and solemnly promised not to taste 
another drop of liquor. He was conscious 
that he had lost his twenty-four hundred dol- 
lars by getting intoxicated, and he had very 
little hope of ever seeing it again. 

More than this, my mother had explained 
my conduct to him, and he was satisfied with 
it. The night visit of Waddie, and the colo- 
nel’s unreasonable harshness to him, had 
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probably done more to convince him than 
any words of my mother. He had lost his 
situation, and had been treated with gross in- 
justice, for the great man would not accept his 
explanation of the blow he had given his son. 

“‘ Wolf,” said my father, after he had grant- 
ed me permission to accept Major Toppleton’s 
offer, ‘‘I am afraid we shall soon be in trouble 
all round.” 

“T hope not.” 

‘If I had the money to pay off the mortgage 
on the house, I should not care so much. As 
it is, I may lose even the thousand dollars I 
have paid on it. The colonel will foreclose on 
me at once, and people here will not dare to 
bid when it is put up at auction, if he tells 
them not to do so.” 

‘‘T heard you say you had an offer of thirty- 
five hundred dollars for the place.” 

** So I had; Bingham offered that for it.” 

“IT would go to him, and take the offer at 
once.” 

* What, sell the place?” 

Yes; you can pay off the mortgage, and 
then have fifteen hundred left.” 

“That’s a good idea,” replied my father. 
‘But I don’t know that Bingham will give 
thirty-five hundred now.” 


“T would try him, at any rate. I think we 


had better move out of Centreport.” 


** Perhaps it would be as well, after what has 
happened,” said he, in deep thought. ‘I will 
see what can be done.” ’ 

My father hastened to the village to se 
Bingham, and soon after I pulled across the 
lake to report for duty to Major Toppleton. I 
was shown into his elegant library; but I 
found the magnate of Middleport in violent 
wrath. 

“T have called, sir, to say that I will accept 
the offer you were so kind as to make to me 
yesterday,” I began, with the utmost deference. 

“Very well, boy. I am a man of honor, 
which cannot be said of every man who lives 
on the other side of the lake,” — by which, of 
course, he meant Colonel Wimpleton, — * and 
I will keep my agreement; but if the business 
were to be done over again, I wouldn’t have 
anything to do with a person from Centre- 
port.” 

“I’m sorry you think so hard of us, sir,” I 
ventured to reply. ‘I will do the very best I 
can for you; and I hope we shall not live in 
Centreport much longer.” 

“Well, I don’t know that I. need to blame 
you for what Wimpleton does. He is a mean 
man, and his soul is smaller than a mosquito’s. 
This morning the old rascal sent his agent 
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over here to offer the engineer of my flour 
mills twenty dollars a month more than he 
is getting now. The villain was paid up to 
last night, and left without giving me any 
notice, and my mills are all stopped.” 

Major Toppleton walked the library in a 
violent rage, and I waited for further develop- 
ments before I dared to speak. 

“He hired my engineer away from me, I'm 
told, because I employed you,” added the mag- 
nate, pausing before me. 

“I’m very sorry I made any trouble,” I an- 
swered, diffidently. 

“You didn’t make it. I only wonder how 
Wimpleton was my friend for so many years. 
He omits no opportunity to stab me when he 
gets achance. I suppose he is gloating over 
it now because no smoke rises from my mills.” 

‘* Do you want an engineer, sir?” I had the 
audacity to ask, at this opportune moment. 

“Of course Ido. Wimpleton sent over for 
mine solely to vex me, and I would give a 
thousand dollars to be even with him this 
moment.” 

‘IT can run the engine of your mills,” I 
replied. 

“You!” 

“Yes, sir; I have run the Centreport mills 
for a week at a time.” 

* But I want you on the dummy.” 

“I will bring you an engineer then in an 
hour. What wages will you give, sir?” 

“T will give the same that Wimpleton pays 
the man he stole from me — eighty dollars a 
month, and engage him for a year.” 

**T will have him here in one hour, sir.” 

** But who is he?” 

‘¢ My father, sir.” 

“0, ho!” 

** Colonel Wimpleton discharged him before 
daylight this morning.” 

“Then Iam to take a man whom Wimple- 
ton has discharged, and pay him twenty dol- 
lars more than he was having before.” 

‘* He discharged my father in order to pun- 
ish him,” I replied; and then I told him the 
sequel to the story I had related the day before. 

“Very good! Excellent! I will help Wim- 
pleton punish your father by giving him eighty 
dollars a month, which is twenty dollars more 
than any engineer ought to have. Go for him 
at once.” 

I never pulled across the lake so quickly 
before as I did then. I found my father at 
home; he had just returned from his visit to 
Bingham. 

‘‘Back so soon, Wolf?” said he; and he 
looked quite sad. 
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“Yes, sir. 
“I did; but it’s too late. 


Did you see Bingham?” 
He has heard of 


the quarrel, and won't buy the house at any 
price. It will go hard with me, I’m afraid.” 
It will come out right 


“ Never mind, father. 
in the end, I know.” 

“ What did you come back for?” 

“Major Toppleton wants you, and will en- 
gage you for a year, at eighty dollars a month,” 
Ireplied, with proper enthusiasm. 

“ Eighty dollars!” 

1 explained what Colonel Wimpleton had 
done, and what Major Toppleton wished to do. 

“He wants you right off, this minute,” I 
added. 

“I’m all ready.” 

“When rich men quarrel, poor men ought 
to profit by it, if they can do so honestly,” I 
suggested. 

“The colonel will be the maddest man this 
side of the north pole when he hears of my 
good fortune,” said my father. 

“T dare say he will, for it appears that he 
has only discharged you to open the way toa 
much better position.” : 

“Exactly so!” exclaimed my father, de- 
lighted with the situation. “If rich men will 
be fools, we cannot help it, as you say, Wolf.” 

My father took the bundle of old clothes he 
had just brought from the mill, and we went 
down to the wharf, where we embarked in the 
skiff for the other side of the lake. 

“If you could only sell the place, father, we 
might move over to Middleport at once,” said 
I, pulling with all my might at the oars. 

“TI don’t think I can do it. By this time 
everybody knows that the colonel has quar- 
relled with me, and no one will run the risk 
of offending him by buying it,” replied my 
father. ‘*I hope Mortimer will catch Christy, 
and get back part of my money, if not the 
whole of it.” 

We landed in Middleport, and hastened to 
the mansion of the major. He was ever so 
much better humored than when I had called 
upon him before. He had evidently considered 
the nature of the victory he had won over his 
powerful rival, for he had certainly cheated 
the colonel out of his revenge upon my fa- 
ther, and practically nullified his punishment. 
He appeared to be duly comforted. 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Penniman,” said 
he, graciously, as my father bowed low to him. 

“Tam very grateful to you for your kind 
offer, sir, and I accept it thankfully,” replied 
my father. 

“T wish to see the smoke rising from the 
chimney of the mill at once,” added the major, 
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briskly. .“‘I want Wimpleton to understand 
that he can’t shut me up. Go to the mill, and 
get up steam as fast as you can; and the more 
smoke you make the better, for that will be my 
sign of triumph.” 

‘“*T'll fire up at once,” replied my father, leav- 
ing the room, and hastening to his work. 

Young and inexperienced as I was, I could 
not help feeling sad at this exhibition of ma- 
lignity on the part of the rich man of Middle- 
port. The colonel had taken the opportunity 
afforded by the dismissal of my father to strike 
his rival in a tender place. It was mean; but 
such was the character of the dealings between 
them, when they had any. The major rubbed 
his hands with delight, and paced the library 
under the exhilaration of the moment. It was 
a pity that these men, with such vast means 
of doing good within their grasp, should quar- 
rel with each other, and debase and demor- 
alize a whole neighborhood by their actions. 

‘Well, Mr. Penniman, I suppose you are 
ready to go to work,” said the major, pausing 
before me after a time. 

Mr. Penniman! I felt an inch taller to have 
a handle applied to my name by such a mag- 
nificent man. 

“Yes, sir; I am waiting for orders.” 

‘*T suppose you think that dummy isn’t much 
of an engine,” he added, with a very pleasant 
smile upon his face. 

“T think it works very well, sir.” 

. “I dare say you do; but I want to say, a 
thing like that is not the height of our ambi- 
tion,” he continued, rubbing his hands under 
the influence of some undeveloped idea. 

“T’m sure I shouldn't wish for anything 
better than the dummy.” 

“‘Tt answers very well to begin with; but I 
have a regular locomotive and two cars in 
process of building, and I shall have them on . 
the track this fall.” 

“‘]s it a big locomotive?” I asked, curiously. 

*““No, it’s a small one; and it will be the 
prettiest plaything you ever saw. I’m deter- 
mined that the Toppleton Institute shall be 
the most popular one in the country.” 

‘** I suppose Colonel Wimpleton will do some- 
thing to offset this movement on your part,” I 
suggested. 

‘* What can he do?” asked the major, anx- 
iously. ‘* Have you heard of anything?” 

‘No, sir. I only know they feel very bad 
about the Lake Shore Railroad over there.” 

“They will feel worse before we get through 
with it,” replied the magnate, shaking his 
head. ‘ Whatcan they do? They can’t build 
a railroad, the country is so rough. We can. 
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keep ahead of them now. But I want that 
dummy in motion. You must run it every 
half hour for the rest of the day between Mid- 
dleport and Spangleport. Carry everybody 
who wishes to ride. I want the Centreport 
people to see it, and to know that we are alive 
on this side.” 

‘* Will the students be with me?” I inquired. 

“This afternoon, when they are dismissed 
from the school-room, they will be. I will 
send you aconductor. Let me see; Higgins 
is too sick to study, and just sick enough to 
play. He shall run with you. Now keep her 
going, as though you meant business.” 

“T will, sir; I will put her through by day- 
light,” I replied, as I left the library. 


CHAPTER XX. 
‘THE BEAUTIFUL PASSENGER. 


FOUND the dummy just as I had left it on 

the preceding day. I kindled a fire in the 
furnace, rubbed down the machinery, filled up 
the water tank, and took on a supply of coal, 
which was the kind of fuel intended to be used 
under the boiler. I assure my sympathetic 
reader that I felt a real pleasure in the dis- 
charge of these duties, and in the conscious- 
ness that I was actually the master of the 
machine. Though my taste was rather in- 
clined towards the engine of a steamer, I was 
more than satisfied with my present position, 
and deemed myself the luckiest dog in the 
world. 

Higgins, the invalid student who was to offi- 
ciate as conductor, stood by and watched all 
my movements with the most intense interest. 
He looked like a clever fellow, and I proceeded 
to make friends with him in due form, by de- 
claring that I was sorry he was sick. 

“I’m not sorry,” said he, with a grin. ‘I’m 
rather glad I’m sick. In fact, I’m not very 
sick.” 

** Well, I thought you were; the major said 
80; at least he said you were too sick to study, 
and just sick enough to play.” 

“ Did he say that?” 

“ He did.” 

** Well, he knows a thing or two,” laughed 
Higgins. ‘‘ My mother thinks it makes my 
head ache to study; and in fact it does when 
the lessons are hard.” 

“] dare say. Are they hard to-day?” I 
asked. 

“Not so very hard; but, to tell the truth, I 
thought there was to be some fun going on 
here, and I wanted to be on hand. My moth- 





er wrote to the principal that she did not wish 
me to study very hard, for something ailed 
my head.” 

“I'm afraid the jar of the dummy will hurt 
your head,” I suggested. 

** O, no, it won’t! ” protested the candid Hig- 
gins. ‘It feels better now than it did this 
morning; in fact, it always feels better after 
school begins.” 

‘But I’m really afraid it will injure you to 
ride on the dummy, with all the excitement of 
the highly responsible position of conductor,” 
I added, gravely. ‘I think I had better men- 
tion the matter to Major Toppleton when I 
see him.” 

“OQ, no; don’t do that!” pleaded Higgins, 
plaintively. ‘‘ Between you and me and the 
smoke-stack of the dummy, I am as well as 
you are.” 

‘* Precisely so; and I think the major under- 
stands your malady, if the principal does not.” 

“Don’t say a word this time, and I won't 
‘soger’ any more.” 

“It’s none of my business, Higgins; but 
you are sawing off your own nose, and play- 
ing the trick upon yourself. I would be a 
man, and face the music like one, if I were 
you.” 

‘* T will face the music if you won’t say any- 
thing.” 

* All ready, Mr. Conductor!” I shouted, 
when I had steam enough. 

‘* All aboard!” yelled Higgins, rather glad 
to change the subject when he found that I did 
not appreciate his deception. 

I ran the dummy out of the house, and 
stopped her near the head of the steamboat 
wharf. The car was still so great a novelty 
that many people gathered around to examine 
it. The cushions were now well dried, and 
though the cloth had suffered somewhat from 
the effects of the bath, it looked very nice 
inside of her. 

“Have you a watch, Higgins?” I asked of 
the gentlemanly conductor. 

“Yes,” replied he, producing a small gold 
one. 

‘‘ We will leave Middleport on the hour, and 
Spangleport on the half hour,” I added. “I 
wish I had a watch.” 

*¢ Why don’t you have one?” 

‘I’m not a rich man’s son, and I can’t afford 
to have such playthings. But I suppose I must 
get one, if I run on this dummy.” 

“ T’ll lend you mine for to-day, Wolf.” 

“Thank you. I want to time the running, 
so as to know where we are,” I answered, 
taking the watch, and attaching the chain to 
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my vest. ‘ It is nearly twelve o'clock, and we 
will start soon.” 

“ All aboard for Spangleport!” screamed 
Higgins, as though the announcement was in- 
tended for the people on the other side of the 
lake. 

“Folks will understand that nothing ails 
your lungs, Higgins, whatever is the matter 
with your head,” I added, gently, to the zeal- 
ous conductor. ‘‘I wouldn’t yell so. Boys 
always make fools of themselves by hallowing 
when there isn’t the least need of it.” 

Higgins, in a milder tone, invited the ladies 
and gentlemen who were inspecting the car to 
step in and make the excursion to Spangle- 
port, promising that they should return in just 
fifty minutes. Quite a number of them ac- 
cepted the invitation ; and I was about to start, 
when I saw a very beautiful young lady has- 
tening towards us. She was elegantly dressed, 
and her movements were as graceful as those 
of a fawn. The “ gentlemanly conductor” 
rang the bell for the engine to start, and the 
young lady, hearing it, made a motion with 
her sunshade for us to wait for her. I was too 
happy to find she was to be a passenger in the 
car to start without her, in spite of my lauda- 
ble ambition to be ‘‘ on time.” 

The moment Higgins saw her, he jumped 
off the platform, took off his cap, bowed and 
scraped like a French dancing-master, and 
helped her up the steps. There was a glass 
window in the partition between the engine- 
room and the passenger compartment, for 
which at that moment I felt extremely grate- 
ful to the builder, for it enabled me to obtain 
an occasional glance at the beautiful young 
lady. Ibeg leave to say that this unwonted 
enthusiasm on my part was as surprising to 
myself as it will be to my readers, for I had 
hardly ever looked at any person of the femi- 
nine persuasion before, except my mother and 
sisters. I had certainly never seen any lady 
who attracted me so strongly, or for whom I 
felt so great an admiration. She was not more 
than fifteen or sixteen years of age; but she 
wore a long dress, and had a mature bearing. 

Higgins conducted her to a seat, and she 
took possession of it as gracefully as though 
she had been schooled in the polite art fora 
whole lifetime. I could not help gazing at her, 
and I envied Higgins the rapture of being per- 
mitted tospeak to her. She looked around her, 
and bowed to several persons in the car, with 
the sweetest smile that ever lighted up a young 
lady’s face. I was wholly absorbed in gazing 
at her, and actually forgot that I was the young 
engineer of the Lake Shore Railroad, till the 





sharp snap of the bell brought me to my senses, 
and assured me that Higgins was not so fasci- 
nated as I was. » 

I was a minute behind time, and I let on the 
steam to make it up. I was obliged to turn my 
back upon the beautiful being in the car, and 
look out for ‘‘ breakers ahead ” through’ the 
door and windows in the end of the engine- 
room; but I had the pleasing satisfaction of 
thinking that in running backwards from 
Spangleport I should face the other way. 

What a fool I was! Of course I was. A 
young man always has a time to be a fool, 
just as he has to take the measles, though he 
seldom has it so young as I did. I did not 
know who the young lady was, and I did not 
crave any other privilege than that of simply 
looking at her, just as I should at a pretty pic- 
ture. If she had fallen overboard, I should 
certainly have jumped in after her. If she had 
been in the claws of a lion, I should certainly 
have smitten the lion. If she had been in the 
upper story of a house on fire, I should cer- 
tainly have run the risk of being singed for 
her sake. But she did not fall overboard, or 
into the claws of a lion, and she was notina 
burning house; and, provoking as it was, I 
could not do anything for her, except turn my 
back to her,—and I was not sure that this 
was not the most agreeable service I could ren- 
der her, — and run the dummy at its highest 
speed. 

I could not help seeing the beautiful young 
lady even through the back of my head; and I 
am sorry to say I forgot to look at my watch 
when we passed Ruggles’s barn and the Grass 
Brook bridge, as I had intended; and at a quar- 
ter past twelve the dummy sizzled into Span- 
gleport, shivering like an over-driven horse. 
I had the self-possession, however, to stop her 
when she got there; but I have since wondered 
that, under the circumstances, I did not run 
her into the lake, or over the hill to Grass 
Springs. I had made the distance in just 
fourteen minutes. 

The passengers got out of, the car, and fora 
time I lost sight of the elegant young lady. 
Higgins came round to me, and declared that 
we had made a “bully trip.” I was entirely 
of his opinion; but I was not willing to con- 
fess that a certain absent-mindedness had in- 
duced me to run the machine so as to gain 
five minutes, and make up one. The con- 
ductor left me, and I fancied that he had gone 
to find the interesting person who had fasci- 
nated me, and with whom he seemed to be 
acquainted. ‘ 

“Will you allow me to get in there and see 
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the machinery?” said a silvery voice, while I 
was rubbing up the machinery. 


I turned, and my face felt as though all the | 


steam in the boiler had been discharged upon 
it when I discovered that the speaker was no 
other than the bewitching being who was up- 
permost in my thoughts. 

“ Certainly,” I replied, leaping to the ground, 
and endeavoring to imitate the polite gyrations 
of the gentlemanly conductor. 

“‘ Thank you, Mr. Wolf,” added she, with the 
sweetest of smiles. 

Mr. Wolf! Involuntarily my head went up, 
and I felt prouder of the handle to my name 
than when the mighty major himself had 
applied it. 

**T’m afraid you will find the engine-room a 
very dirty and greasy place,” I had the cour- 
age to suggest, flustered as I was by having 
the beautiful girl speak to me — actually speak 
to me! 

**O, never mind! I have on my old clothes.” 

If these were her old clothes, I wondered 
what her best were. 

‘I suppose you don’t know me, Mr. Wolf; 
but I have heard a great deal about the young 
engineer, and I assure you I am delighted to 
see you,” she added, with a kind of roguish 
look, which made me feel just as though I was 
**going up.” ‘‘I am Grace Toppleton.” 

The daughter of the major! I had heard 
what a pretty, gentle, amiable girl she was, 
and I was positively sure that the reports did 
not belie her. 

‘*T have often heard of you, though I never 
had the pleasure of seeing you before,” I re- 
plied, as gallantly as my flustered state of mind 

swould permit. 

Still imitating. the gentlemanly conductor, I 
ttook her gloved hand, and attempted to help 
‘her up the high step of the engine-room. I 
‘felt, at this particular moment, just as though 
I was in the seventh heaven. As the elegant 
xyoung lady was about to step up, a rude grasp 
was laid on my shoulder; so rude that Miss 
‘Grace lost her foothold on the step, and was 
‘thrown back upon the ground. 

Turning round, I discovered that my rough 
assailant was Captain Synders, the constable 
of Centreport. He was attended by Colonel 
Wimpleton and the skipper of the canal boat 
which had been blown up. To my astonish- 
ment, Miss Grace leaped upon the dummy 
without my help, and I was held back by the 
savage grasp of the officer. My blissful dream 
ihad suddenly been disturbed, and I was mad. 
The envious Centreporters had chosen the 
moment of my greatest joy to pounce upon me. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.]} 
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HUNTING AND FISHING IN MAINg, 


BY MILLINOCKET. 


MOOSE-HUNTING IN WINTER. 


IX early times the moose were very numer- 
ous in the State of Maine, and were even 
troublesome to the pioneers, on account of 
depredations upon their scanty crops, and also 
by their pugnacity in autumn. Lately com. 
merce and manufactures have discovered uses 
for the skins of these animals, and accordingly 
they have been eagerly sought for, like any- 
thing else that can be turned into gold. In 
consequence of this demand and high price, 
the moose have been hunted down in every 
part of this broad state, and vast numbers of 
them killed. In 1833 Audubon found them very 
plenty around the Schoodic lakes, in the east- 
ern part of the state. Eighteen years after- 
wards, while hunting in the same localities, we 
found traces of but two. 

In 1840 we found the moose very numerous 
about Moosehead Lake, and the upper tributa- 
ries of the St. John and Penobscot Rivers. 
Then the tracks of the animals in the forests 
reminded one of a sheepfold, so trampled and 
indented was the ground. Since then the hunt- 
ers have made sad havoc with these noble ani- 
mals, and displayed a wantonness that seemed 
content with nothing less than utter extermi- 
nation. 

One of the best authorities informs me, that 
for the period of twelve years, ending in 1855, 
two thousand moose, on the average, were 
killed annually,— giving a total of twenty- 
four thousand slaughtered during this time. 
One year the number reached nearly four 
thousand, and it was estimated that fifteen 
hundred were killed in cne winter in the 
vicinity of Moosehead Lake. 

The range of this great animal was, in colo- 
nial times, as far south as the Ohio River; but 
the day seems not far distant when he shall 
have disappeared altogether from the present 
limits of the United States. 

In summer the moose frequent swampy 
places, and the banks of lakes and rivers, 
where they are hunted at night. In winter 
they seek the dense forests, and congregating 
in numbers, they form yards by trampling 
down the snow for considerable distances. 
These yards sometimes extend a mile or two 
in extent, and resemble well-beaten roads. 
Along these paths the animals pass, browsing 
upon the trees within reach. 

When a hunter finds one of the moose yards, 
he does not disturb the inmates until deep 
snows come, for he knows that it is impossible 
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for him to run down the animal under ordinary 
circumstances. Snow three feet in depth does 
not impede his progress much, unless there is 
a sharp crust to cut his limbs. 

The limbs of the moose are of great length, 
his speed and endurance very remarkable, and 
it is thought that he can trota mile in less 
than two minutes. They dart through the 
forests and over the surface of the frozen lakes 
with the speed of the whirlwind, and they can 
leap over a rock or windfall of trees ten feet in 
height with the most perfect ease and grace. 

Last December, a hunter, by the name of 
Allen, who is quite celebrated for his success 
in moose-hunting, resolved to try his luck 
again in the forests. He built himself a to- 
boggin, which is a light sled, and placing 
thereon his camping utensils, his ammunition 
and repeating rifle, started off alone for the 
Sonadnehunk Lake, which is situated in the 
depths of the primeval forests, and a hundred 
miles north of Bangor. 

After several days of lonely travelling, he 
arrived at the lake, and found an old hut, 
which had been used years ago by the lum- 
bermen when cutting timber. With his axe 
he felled trees, and shaped them into boards 
and planks, and divided the hut into two parts, 
and repaired the damages of time so as to ren- 
der the log house quite comfortable. He erected 


his little stove, which was made of light sheet 
iron, arranged so as to be taken apart, and 
easily carried; built up a bed of boughs of the 
fragrant cedar, and then considered his house 
complete. 

Was he not lonely? Had he no fears during 


the dark, solemn nights? No. The murmurs 
ef the breeze among the lofty branches of the 
pine, the cry of the wolf at a distance, were 
songs to his ears. His trusty repeating rifle, 
which discharged its fatal bullets sixteen times 
in a minute, banished all timidity, and the 
idea of accident or death never entered his 
stout heart. 

There is a singular delight experienced in 
being alone in the forests, far away from the 
bustle and turmoil of civilization. There isa 
strange fascination to this kind of life. 

Allen, having put his camp in order, resolved 
to hunt for moose on the next day. He then 
softened his moccasons with oil, repaired his 
snow-shoes, examined his rifle, and sharpened 
his knife anew. 

To the north of the lake there were several 
hills, about a mile distant. These he thought 
he would visit first, and then continue his 
march towards the east, to the slopes of Mount 
Katahdin, the noblest of the eastern mountains. 
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It was not long before he came to the tracks of 
moose; but they had been made many days pre- 
vious, and the animal might then be fifty miles 
away. He had gone about a half a mile, and 
was emerging from a dense thicket out into 
the more open forest, when he espied, not far 
off, two moose looking intently at him. They 
were a cow moose,and her calf of nearly a year’s 
growth. They evidently heard the noise made 
by the hunter’s snow-shoes, and their curiosity 
prevented them from taking flight until they 
had seen the cause. 

Quietly Allen lifted his rifle and aimed at 
the head of the cow moose. Instantaneously 
with the explosion of the gun the animal fell, 
shot through the brain. The calf looked at 
its mother with wonderment, -and a second 
after fell lifeless by her side, shot through the 
heart. 

The hunter had not taken his rifle from his 
shoulder, and still stood like a statue of iron, 
ready to fire again if either animal attempted 
torun. In a moment their struggles ceased, 
and all became quiet. Then Allen cautiously 
approached, but found both perfectly dead. 

The rest of the day was consumed in re- 
moving the stout skins, and hanging up in the 
trees the carcasses of the animals, which had 
been divided in quarters. It was necessary to 
hang them up high in the air, to prevent the 
wolves from eating them up. This Allen was 
enabled to do by means of a stout cord, which 
he carried in his knapsack. Tying one end to 
the leg of the quarter, he flung the other end 
over the limb of a tree, and hoisting it up, 
secured it there with strips of raw hide. The 
hunter then returned to camp, laden with 
choice steaks, and the noses or great lips of 
the animals, which are reckoned as very dainty 
morsels, and the nicest parts of the moose. 

The snow was not very deep at this time, 
and the only way to hunt the moose was to 
still-hunt them; that is, by creeping up to them, 
After waiting a week for a storm to increase 
the depth of snow, Allen concluded to examine 
the high lands, nearer the mountain. 

He had proceeded more than two miles cau- 
tiously, without hearing or seeing anything, 
when he arrived at the top of a ridge. Creeping 
carefully up to the crest, he peered over it into 
the forests bevond, and beheld, to his joy, two 
large moose lying down, at no great distance. 
By changing his position a little, the hunter 
thought that he could sight both animals in 
the same range, and kill them both with the 
first shot. Therefore he crept along on his 
hands and knees to an old log, about four rods 
distant, and peeping over, observed that both 
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moose were apparently side by side. As Allen 
raised his rifle, one of the moose sprang up, 
and shook the snow from his shaggy mane, as 
the Newfoundland dog. shakes the water from 
his curly locks. 

The hunter aimed at the sleeping animal, 
and, in a moment more, the bullet went 
through his neck, severing the spinal mar- 
row, and extinguishing life instantly. The 
other moose looked wildly around for his 
enemy, evidently uncertain which way to run. 
The moment of hesitation was fatal to him, 
and he fell lifeless upon the body of his com- 
rade, a victim to the unerring aim of the bold 
rifleman. 

Waiting until the struggling had ceased, 
Allen approached, and found both of the 
noble deer to be dead. After removing their 
skins, and hanging the quarters high up in 
the trees, he returned to camp, dragging the 
hides after him, and spotting the trees with 
his hatchet as he passed, so that he might 
easily find the place again. 

During the next week Allen examined the 
country to the westward, but found but few 
signs of moose; and these had not yarded, as 
was customary, but were travelling over the 
country. _Something had disturbed them, evi- 
dently; and perhaps it was the lumbermen, 


who had gone into the forests in great num- 


bers to obtain timber. The moose, when he 
hears the sound of the axe, leaves the locality 
atonce. The deer is not so easily disturbed. 
After rambling over this region, even as far 
as Rainbow Lake, Allen thought he would ex- 
plore one of the ravines of Mount Katahdin. 
On passing up a little distance, he suddenly 
stumbled upon a moose, who bounded out of 
sight in a moment, and before the hunter had 
time to fire. The ravine was filled with enor- 
mous’ boulders of granite, which had fallen 
fromthe flanks of the mountain above, and it 
was ‘impossible to see very far ahead. The 
‘hunter-had followed the track almost to the 
head of the ravine, and saw, from the precipi- 
tous sides of the mountain in front, that the 
moose could go no farther, and that he must 
turn at bay and attack the hunter before he 
could. escape. Allen took his knife between 
his teeth, gave:a careful look at his rifle, and 
proceeded on tiptoe, and very slowly. He was 
walking past a huge boulder of granite, and 
had almost passed it, when the moose, who 
had hid himself on the other side, sprang sud- 
denly out, dashed like lightning down the 
gorge, and was out of sight in an instant. 
Allen’ was much chagrined, but did not at- 
‘tempt pursuit, which he knew to be useless. 
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He then returned to camp; and, after resting 
from. his fatigue a few days, he resolved to 
climb the slopes of the Sonadnehunk Moun- 
tain, and try his luck there. 

He had ascended high up the mountain, 
among the noble forests of spruce, where the 
lumbermen dare not venture, when he came 
across ‘the trail of a large bull moose, that 
had evidently passed but a short time before. 
Allen. immediately climbed above the track, and 
followed it in this way, by keeping the track in 
sight below him; for he knew that the moose 
generally looks down hill for danger, and not 
up. In passing a promontory, he looked over 
cautiously, and saw the moose feeding at a 
great distance. The hunter could not approach 
him nearer without being discovered, and so 
he resolved to risk a shot. At the report of 
the rifle the moose was very much astonished, 
but could not make out where the shot came 
from; and he hopped up and down in great 
anger. He was evidently wounded, for he held 
up, now and then, one of his fore, legs. In 
moving about, he unconsciously approached 
the hunter, and received another shot, which 
broke his other fore leg. He then stopped, 
and, while listening for his enemy, fell dead, 
shot through the heart. 

Allen remained two months in this region, 
and killed during this time nine moose, one of 
which he shot while running, and at the dis- 
tance of forty-five rods. He then collected his 
moose together, by dragging a part at a time 
on the toboggin, and returned to his home, 
leaving his game to be brought out by the 
logging teams. 


OUR PIOTURE GALLERY. — Ix. 
WINTER. 


HE full-page epgraving by Mr. Nast, for 
this month, needs no special interpreta- 
tion, for Our Boys and Girls will be able to 
understand and appreciate it. Winter is com- 
ing, and with it those exciting sports which, 
by this time, are eagerly anticipated. We 
hope Our Boys will not attempt to coast upon 
a hill'so steep as that chosen by the artist, or 
they may suffer like the unfortunate fellow on 
the right, whose fun will cost him a severe 
headache, if not a broken sconce. It does not 
pay to break one’s head, even for the sake of a 
little fun. We also hope Our Boys will follow 
the example of the gallant fellow on the left, 
who is dragging one of Our Girls up the hill. 
We like him as much as we pity the other. 
The scene in the middle of the engraving is 
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suggestive of a good time, rendered doubly in- 
teresting by the presence of the fair young 
lady, though we fear she is rather heartless, 
for she does not appear to have a particle of 
sympathy for the unfortunate fellow with the 
pug nose, who seems to be more astonished 
than hurt by his mishap. The sleigh-ride on 
the left is doubtless very exciting, and we hope 
our readers will see more in it in reality than 
they do of the picture. We are curious to 
know who are in the sleigh, and also whether 
they are subscribers to Our Boys AND GIRLs, 
which could be determined if only a little more 
of the driver’s arm were exhibited. The dog 
keeps up well, and we join with the individual 
who is unanimously giving three cheers. 

The snow image appears to be about com- 
pleted, and the Boys and Girls seem to be 
delighted with the icy-cold individual. Ti: 
character of the flag on the snow fortress we 
are unable to determine, and therefore cannot 
sympathize with either party; but we hope 
both will have a good time, and fight the battle 
for the Good, the True, and the Beautiful as 
zealously as they do their mimic conflict. 


THE PRANK WE PLAYED ON THE 
OARPENTER. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


NE Saturday afternoon, in the pleasant 
summer-time, Ike Denny, Joe Bucking- 
ham, and I were wandering listlessly through 
the streets of Merryport, at a loss to know what 


to do with ourselves. We had tried various 
games, without being interested in any of 
them, and finally decided to look around and 
see what was going on. 

Merryport was a quiet place; yet there was 
always something ‘“‘ going on” there to amuse 
us boys. Perhaps it was a pig to be killed, anew 
fire engine to squirt, a vessel to be launched, or 
a load of hay tipped over — something to vary 
the monotony of country life. 

Our footsteps led us to Russell Square —a 
very pretty, green spot, in the heart of the town, 
where the fresh, clean sward made a charming 
couch to lie upon. Throwing ourselves upon 
it, we gazed into the air, and wished ourselves 
birds, that we could travel far up into the deep 
azure, and feel what it was to see the round 
world far beneath us. 

** Hallo!” exclaimed Ike; ‘‘ there’s old Whit- 
tle fixing the roof of the meeting-house.” 

‘** So he is,” said Joe; ‘*but I don’t see any 
ladder. How in the world did he get up there?” 
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into the belfry first, and 
climbed down to the ridge-pole by that rope 
you see hanging there,” replied I. 

* Let’s go up there,” suggested Ike. 

‘“‘ Enough said,” replied Joe and I; and we 
all th-ee started for the meeting-house. The 
doors were all unlocked, and we easily found 
our way to the belfry, where we were delighted 
with the extensive view which met our gaze. 
On one side we could see the sparkling, blue 
waters of the rapid river which laved the banks 
of Merryport flowing on, until they rolled, in 
long, surging waves, against the glistening 
sands of the distant island. On the other side, 
we could see the green fields and wooded hills 
stretching back till they met the sky; and we 
all thought, and we think so now, that Merry- 
port was the most beautiful place in the world. 
Then we examined the great bell, which hung 
so solemnly in the belfry, always ready for any 
duty — whether to peal out a gladsome sound 
at a wedding, or to toll sadly at the funeral 
rites; to ring quietly and decorously for the 
solemn service of the sanctuary, or to send out 
the wild alarum for fire. The boys had heard 
it on all these occasions, and they regarded it 
with a good deal of awe and curiosity. Finally, 
Joe wished to test the weight of the ponderous 
tongue, and to swing it ‘just a little;” but 
it struck with a sharp, reverberating sound 
against the edge of the bell, startling us all, 
and causing old Whittle to sing out, — 

‘What are you about up there, you young 
villains? Leave that belfry quick, or I'll fling 
this hatchet at your heads! Come, clear!” 

‘* We might as well be going,” said Joe, “for 
I, for one, don’t want to be tomahawked; the 
old chap is mad as a March hare, and will 
be at us tooth and nail if we stay a minute 
longer.” 

“Shingle nail or tenpenny?” asked Ike. 

** Shingle,” said Joe; and then he added, 
‘* By the way, I should think carpenters would 
always be out of health.” 

‘* Why so?” I inquired. 

‘* Because, if they do not have an ache, they 
always have anaz/,” answered Joe; and we all 
laughed. ; 

When we reached the foot of the flight of 
stairs leading from the belfry, my eye caught 
sight of the key in the lock of the door. 

** Look here, boys!” I exclaimed; ‘this is 
the way we'll pay off old Whittle for being sarcy 
to us;” and I turned the key, locking the door 
fast, and placed it in a sort of candlestick which 
hung from the ceiling. 

* Capital!” exclaimed Joe and Ike. ** Won't 
the ancient curmudgeon have a job to get home 


“ He went up 


. 
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to supper to-night? Let’s go down in the square 
and watch him.” 

** He'll have to take the part of a very mean 
person to get out of that fix,” said Joe. 

‘* What will that be?” I inquired. 

“ Eavesdropper,” answered Joe, quietly; and 
we all had another good laugh. 

‘Deacon ” Whittle lingered long over his 
work that night; perhaps he would have 
** knocked off” sooner had he known how dif- 
ficult his passage to ferra firma was to be. 
But the sun had hidden itself behind the tall 
walnut trees on Turkey Hill before the busy 
tapping of the carpenter’s hatchet had ceased; 
and still we three .mischief-makers kept our 
watch upon the square, to see how. “ old 
Whittle” was coming out. 

We saw him climb into the belfry and disap- 
pear. Ten or fifteen minutes “‘ rolled on,” and 
the man of chips reappeared on the bell deck, 
looking anything but “chipper.” He looked 
anxiously around, as if to find help. We lay 
low, and kept very dark. Round and round 
he walked, peering over the edges, as if medi- 
tating a leap into the street below; but not 
a place seemed soft enough for such a high 
jump. 

**He puts me in mind of our old cat,” said 
Ike; “‘when I put her on a high place, she 
walks first to one place, and then another, but 
does not dare to jump.” 

‘Look at him; he is pulling up the bell 
rope,” whispered Joe. 

Sure enough, he pulled up the long bell 
rope, and let it hang down on the outside of 
the church tower. It only came within about 
ten feet of the ground. But the ‘ deacon” 
had made up his mind to risk it; and so he 
came down that rope till he reached the end, 
and then he dropped upon the stone steps with 
such a *jounce” that his hat came off, he lost 
his balance, and rolled, in a very undignified 
manner, down to the sidewalk. Then our 
pent-up mirth burst forth, and with shouts of 
laughter, we sprang to our feet, and ran away. 

But our retribution soon.came; for Deacon 
Whittle did not sleep that night until he had 
called at each of our houses, and complained 
to our fathers, for he naturally guessed that we 
three boys were the culprits. The exasperated 
carpenter was assured that we should be prop- 
erly punished; and so we were. Joe Bucking- 
ham was sentenced to be deprived of a week's 
visit to Boston, that he had _ been looking for- 
ward to with ‘‘ great expectations.” Ike Denny 
was sentenced to one day’s solitary confine- 
ment in the garret, and to stay at home from 
a picnic to saw wood. I was sentenced to 
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one month’s confinement in the house between 
school hours; but I managed to behave myself 
so splendidly that the sentence was commuted 
to two weeks. But we always laughed, and 


| always shall laugh when we think of the prank 
we played on the carpenter. 


POETS’ HOMES. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


Author of “ The Blind Wife,” * Florentine Tales,” “ Simon de 
Montfort,” “‘ Confessions of the Ideal,” “* A New Spirit of 
the Age,” “ Love's Rescue,” “ Living Authors,” &c. 


RICHARD HENRY HORNE. 


ORNE wrote several plays, wasted much 
time in dangling after managers, and 
then found that it had been labor in vain. 
I must not forget to relate here a little anec- 
dote, which Horne used to tell with evident 
gusto. Meeting Mr. Bunn, the manager of 
Drury Lane, at a friend’s house, he was en- 
couraged, by that specimen manager, to send 
for his perusal a tragedy, which he had just 
finished. After several months’ fruitless en- 
deavors to get an answer, Horne’s patience 
was exhausted, and he proceeded to Drury 
Lane Theatre, to demand from Mr. Bunn the 
return of his manuscript. Bunn positively 
promised to send it to him without delay. 
The next day a parcel arrived, with the fol- 


lowing note :— 
Drury LANE THEATRE. 


My pear Mr. Horne: I have searched 
everywhere, in vain, for your beautiful tragedy . 
of Alsargis. I am afraid that I must have sent 
it to a wrong party. It was, to the best of my 
recollection, a tragedy in five acts. I therefore 
send you herewith three unclaimed farces of 
two acts each, which leaves a balance of one 
act in my favor. 

Believe me ever, 
Dear Mr. Horne, 
Yours, sincerely, 
ALFRED Bunn. 

Two years afterwards Horne received his 
long-lost tragedy. I have forgotten what be- 
came of the three farces. 

In 1841, he became joint editor with myself 
of a volume entitled Chaucer Modernized — 
a work of great pretension, our contributors 
being Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Elizabeth 
Barrett (afterwards Mrs. Browning), Robert 
Bell, Barry Cornwall, and Leonhard Schmitz. 
An anecdote connected with this publication 
will illustrate Horne’s love of practical joking. 
The proprietor and chief editor of the London 
Spectator was a snarling Scotchman, named 
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Rintoul, whose distinguishing virtue was an 
utter detestation of poetry. Very well know- 
ing the severe handling we should receive 
from the canny Scotchman when our book ap- 
peared, Horne proposed to me to commence 
the campaign at once, and carry the war into 
Africa. As the Spectator was renowned for its 
atrabilious criticisms, we purchased a box of 
Cockle’s anti-bilious pills, round which Horne 
wrote, ‘** To be taken one hour before the book 
is reviewed.” On the volume we wrote, ‘* This 
mixture to be taken one hour after the pills.” 
The book and the pills were then enclosed in 
one parcel, and sent by a trusty messenger to 
Mr. Rintoul. 

In the next paper the book was very fairly 
reviewed, Rintoul’s only revenge being that, 
‘*Good as the book was, it would have been 
better had the contributions by those amateur 
writers — Thomas Powell and Richard Henry 
Horne — been altogether excluded.” Horne 
was jocularly indignant at being called an 
amateur, for he was then forty years old, and 
had been an author of repute for twenty years. 

Horne’s retaliation consisted, afterwards, in 
persuading as many friends as he could, when 
they published a new volume, to forward it to 
Rintoul, with some cooling medicine; and in 
recording in the magazine — the Monthly Re- 
pository, which he edited — that at the dinner 
of the Literary Fund, ‘* Mr. Rintoul, of the 
Spectator, indulged in the luxury of a superb 
plate of thistles, which he munched with nat- 
ural relish.” ? 

The next year Horne assisted me in writing 
A New Spirit of the Age — a work chiefly re- 
markable for containing the first portraits 
ever published of Browning, Tennyson, and 
Carlyle. 

Horne’s remaining works are, An Exposi- 
tion of the False Medium, Ballad Romances, 
and Judas Iscariot, besides numerous occa- 
sional pieces in prose and verse. 

In 1846 he married Elizabeth Foggs, the 
daughter of a well-known artist; and in 1850 
he went to Australia with William Howitt and 
his son, whither they were attracted by the 
gold discoveries. His career there has been 
very varied, having performed the réles of gold- 
digger without success, mounted patrol, and 
finally police magistrate of Ballerat. He re- 
turned to England a few months since, and 
intends, we believe, visiting this country in 
the course of the year. 

In person Horne is short, and inclined to 
corpulency. His face is remarkably fine, his 
features being regular and delicately chiselled, 
while his forehead, which is very bald, is per- 
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fectly Shakesperian; his eyes a light bluish- 
gray; his hair, which is a light auburn, he 
wore in long ringlets, reaching to his shoul- 
ders. He has avery sweet voice, and sings and 
plays with great skill. He is a most amusing 
companion, and relates an adventure with ad- 
mirable effect. The recent articles in Dickens’s 
All Round the World, about Australia, are 
from his pen. 

He is a man of great industry and research, 
and was despatched, in 1841, by the British 
government, to investigate the condition of ° 
the poor of Sheffield and Birmingham. He was 
also the Irish commissioner of the Daily News 
when it was started in 1846. His fearless ex- 
posure of the sufferings of the Irish poor caused 
a great sensation at that time. He is of a very 
earnest, irritable nature, and, despite his great 
genius, is somewhat too sensitive on the score 
of criticism. He severed an old friendship 
with Heraud because he thought the latter had 
somewhat too sharply reviewed one of his 
works. Nevertheless, he is a true man, and 
the day is not distant when he will be con- 
sidered one of the finest poets and dramatists 
of the age. The religion of Mr. Horne is 


Unitarian. 
—_——_——_——_ 


—— THE magnificent gardens of Mehemet 
Ali, in Egypt, are now the property of his 
only surviving son, Halim Pacha. All the 
way from Cairo to these gardens extended an 
avenue of majestic acacias, many of them 
planted by the hand of Mehemet Ali himself. 
It appears that this great man has a wicked 
grandson, Ismail Pacha, who, in a fit of spite 
and revenge against his uncle Halim, has 
most maliciously ordered the entire destruc- 
tion of these trees. 


— Ar the great Handel festival, recently 
held at the Crystal Palace, in London, the 
chorus consisted of more than four thousand 
trained voices. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales did not deign to lend the grace of their 
presence to the festival, much to the disgust 
of the music-loving public, who confidently 
expected to see them there. 


THe Admittetur — a prize of sixty 
dollars for the best entrance examination at 
Trinity College — was awarded to John M. 
Bates, of Waterford, N. Y. 


—— Tuey have twenty duels a week at 
Heidelberg. 


—— Tuere are three thousand students in 
the art schools of London. 
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Directions. — Words in SMALL CaPITALs should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly hasized. The b refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign +, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 
correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 
indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 





A REPRESENTATIVE REPUB- 
LIO. 


BY J- LOTHROP MOTLEY. 


‘ATEVER '‘serore did a REPRE- 

SENTATIVE republic, on any 
considerable scale, Ex1IsT. - Popular 
*REPRESENTATION — the election of 
men to speak each for a hundred 
thousand or more of their fellow- 
citizens at some common central 
point, *FAMILIAR as we are with it; 
so much so that it seems like one 
of the ELEMENTAL LAWS — was en- 
tirely 'UNKNowN to the republics, 
great and small, of ANTIQUITY, or 
of the MIDDLE AGES. That which 
makes the democratic republic PossI- 
BLE and perfectly CONVENIENT on the 
vast scale of THIS country, was never 
‘IMAGINED * BEFORE. The demo- 
cratic FORCE in OLDER republics 
StEVAPORATED * USELESSLY or ‘EX- 
PLODED * BALEFULLY, because no 
ENGINE had been invented by which 
MAN becomes 2MASTER of the super- 
human STRENGTH of men, of the 
aggregated 'trHouGHT and 'wILt of 
great multitudes. 

And a free government may ‘CEASE 
to be free, even although all the 
FORMS and APPLIANCES for energetic 
action are ‘PRESENT, if the party 
*SPIRIT, the potent, expansive vA- 
Por, which moves all things, is AB- 
SENT Or INSUFFICIENT. The modern 
kingdom of *Iraty has the freest 
CONSTITUTIONAL form compatible 
with limited MONARCHY — a LIBERAL 
and EXPANDED * REPRESENTATIVE 
system; but with the bulk of the 
people there is a DEFICIENCY of the 
warm POPULAR 'tELEMENT, the party 
MspIRIT, the political *sTEAM. 

And if our republic be TRUE to her- 
self, the future of the human race 
is *ASSURED by our EXAMPLE. No 





sweep of overwhelming *tARMIES, no ponder- 
ous "TREATISES on the rights of man, no 
*HyMNs to liberty, though set to martial mu- 
sic, and resounding with the full diapason of 
a million human throats, can exert so per- 
suasive an “INFLUENCE as does the spectacle 
of a great ‘REPUBLIC, occupying a quarter of 
the civilized globe, and GOVERNED quietly and 
sagely by the *PEOPLE itself. 

No man outside a *MADHOUSE "HOPES or 
*twISHES, since the war, to ‘upsET the Amer- 
ican republic. The thing cannot be **pong; 
the UNION is INDISSOLUBLE. So MUCH, at 
least, has been PRoveD. And it is worth the 
precious *PRICE we have PAID for it to know 
that what was once believed by *MILLIONs in 
this country, and almost UNIVERSALLY outside 
of it, to be the vainest of DELUSIONS, is now 
an ‘ESTABLISHED AXIOM. Let the ‘worLp 
make the most of it, and govern itself accord- 
ingly. **TREASON has done its worst; but 
this government has not *tFALLEN, for it was 
founded on the rock of *EQUAL RIGHTS. We 
can read the DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
at last, with its SOLEMN and MAJESTIC opening 
clause, which peals through the world like a 
choral strain, proclaiming a new BIRTH to the 
nations, ‘‘ that this truth is SELF-EVIDENT, that 
all men are created ‘EQUAL; that they are 
endowed by their Creator with inalienable 
*RIGHTS; that among these are ‘LIFE, '*LIB- 
ERTY, and the pursuit of 1HAPPINESS,” with- 
out a *tBLusH, or a **SNEER, or a feeble *sopH- 
ISM, ‘ONCE the SOLE RESPONSE. 





Runic LEtrers appear to have been 
derived from an old Norse custom of divina- 
tion, which consisted in shaking up a bundle 
of little sticks, and from the characters they 
formed a prophetic language was educed. 
Runic letters are in the form of sticks thus 
thrown together; and all over Denmark, Nor- 
way, and Sweden may be seen rude runic 
inscriptions upon large rocks. The language 
is so nearly allied to the Gothic, that these 
inscriptions — of which more than a thousand 
have been found —can easily be read by an- 
tiquarians; but they throw no light upon the 
early history of these countries. Most of the 
inscriptions are epitaphs on tombstones, to 
which Poe alludes in his poem of ‘‘ The Bells,” 

‘In a sort of runic rhyme.” 


———_—_————_—— 


— A smart girl in Iowa, sixteen years 
old, recently despatched a large lynx with a 
corn-cutter, after two dogs had retired from 
the contest. 
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LAOROSSE. 


F pressed hard, throw up the ball over the 
enemy’s head, and darting quickly on be- 
tch it in its descent. 
y, and is often done 
rength of wrist. A 
om the wrist throws 
he ‘‘checker.” An- 
n the same manner 
immediately to catch 

get the start, the en- 

. 4 prepared, as you are, 
for the movement. Still, a good ‘‘ checker” 
will not be soon got rid of, and it may become 
necessary to ¢krow the ball either at the goal, 
if near enough, or to another of one’s own side. 
A “checker” may be kept at bay by turning 
the back to him, which makes it difficult for 
him to reach your crosse, and at the same time 
puts you in the best position for throwing, if 
necessary. In reaching past your side to strike 

your crosse he gives you an opportunity to 
turn to the other side and run on. 

A vigorous, charging sort of run does not 
pay at all, at least with good players. Quick- 
ness and suppleness are the chief things to 
attend to. Mind, while engaged in front, you 
are not also attacked from behind. When 
there are two to one, it generally becomes ex- 
pedient to get rid of the ball at once. When 
near enough to the goal, throw to your ‘‘ home 
man” without trying to get too close. 

In all this running and dodging, it is well 
to wear gloves to save the knuckles from blows 
from hostile crosses. In striking, it is a good 
plan to strike the “‘ dodger’s ” crosse down with 
the edge of your own, but so as not to hit the 
ball, which will forthwith jump into the air 
and give you a good chance of catching it. 

Next week we shall have something to say 
about that most important feature of the game, 
throwing a ball with the crosse, as, of all the 
different parts of the game, none is more diffi- 
cult than to acquire a perfectness in throwing 
the ball straight and to a certain required dis- 


tance. {TO BE OONTINUED.) 
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BASE BALL. 


The Season of 1868. 


AKEN all together, the season of 1868 has 
been a most important one in the history 
of our national game, and compares very favor- 
ably with those.of former years. The season 
opened badly, the unpleasant weather which 
prevailed making it difficult for clubs to secure 
even time enough for practice; but as the sea- | 
son advanced, the weather became settled, and 
the fraternity, in all sections of the country, 
came out in force, and entered into their favor- 
ite sport with great animation. 

One feature of the season just closed is the 
large number of tours made by the prominent 
clubs, as nearly every crack club of the coun- 
try made, during some portion of the year, 
trips to various parts of the country, for the 
purpose of meeting the best clubs that could 
be brought against them. And this is a feature 
that will be kept up each year by the profession- 
als, especially as it gives them splendid practice, 
and, at the same time, a good pleasure tour. 

In this section the victories of the followers 
of the ‘“‘Magetna” have won for them con- 
gratulations on all sides; for the Harvards 
have, this season, on the ball-field and on the 
race-course, borne off the palm against every 
competitor. Although their nine was broken 
up in the middle of the season by the with- 
drawal of three good men, yet they closed up 
the gap, and won games with the best clubs 
in this vicinity. The Lowells have not had 
quite as good a season as is their wont; but, 
from appearances, they will present a strong 
team next year. The Tri-Mountains have 
made a fair season of it, but not quite so 
good as was expected of them. The Har- 
vards can therefore be reckoned a little ahead 
this year, and all by good playing; then hur- 
rah for the “‘ Magetna.” 


Sxatinc. — Those of Our Boys and Girls 
who live in or near Boston will hail with pleas- 
ure the announcement that they are to have 
accorded to them the privileges enjoyed by 
their western cousins, namely, a fine rink, 
where the chief winter sport can be enjoyed to 
its utmost in all kinds of weather. The rink 
at the southern part of the city, near Roxbury, 
will be ready for them about the first of -Janu- 
ary, as will also the rink built last winter at 
Cambridge. The first will be one of the best 
in the country, and both will be a source of 
enjoyment to hundreds during the coming 
winter evenings. 
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ANSWERS. 

1201. (Awl) (ass poor) yory (kine) (ewe) 
him (hoe) r (a show) (A fell) (0 of in finite) 
jest, (of mows) (t x 1) (nt fans C); (he hath 
boar ’n me on his back) (a 1000 Times) — 
Alas, poor Yorick! I knew him, Horatio; a 
fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy; 
he hath borne me on his back a thousand 
times. 1202. One, won. 1203. Tell. 1204. 
Can. 1205. Veil, vale. 1206. Julia-n. 1207. 
Ma-n. 1208. Lea-p. 1209. Sea-t. 1210. 
Mars-h. 1211. Clove-r. 1212. Chin-a. 1213. 
Haze-l. 1214. Welles. 1215. Germantown. 
1216. Ega. 1217. Syria. 1218. Countersign. 
1219. Nightingale. 1220. Bald Mountain. 





CHARADE. 


1222. You drink my first, cut my second, | 


and eat my whole. SyLvan ‘GROVE. 


ENIGMA. 


What patriotic paper of 17 letters is found in | 


the following : — 
1223. 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 1! shouted 16, 9, 17 to the 
IT, 9, 10, 12, as it began to 13, 14, 4, 3- 
ALERT. 


; animal. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Dovusie AcrostTIc, 
in which the initials form the name of an 
authoress, and the finals that of an author in 
Our Boys anp Girts : — 

1224. 1. A large island in the A®gean Sea. 
2. Ariverin Asia. 3. A noted nation. 4. A 
philosopher in the time of Alexander. 5. A 
vengeful goddess. Murpoc. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF MINERALS. 

1225. Ten rags. 1226. Leap! Carim. 

Regal cent. 1228. Time heat. 
Oryx. 1230. Gin, O rat era. 


1227. 
1229. Pen E. 
TEMPEST. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS 


wy) 


1231. 


ul? 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
1232. My first is in ride, but not in walk; 
My second is in knife, but not in fork; 
My third is ip pear, but not in plum; 
My fourth is in drumstick, but not in drum; 
My fifth is in wagon, but not in car; 
My sixth is in near, but not in far; 
My whole, dear reader, you will find, 
Is made entirely of the mind. REVERE. 


**Mucu Apo asouT NoTHING.” 

1233. OY.— Perverse. 1234. D0. — To un- 
ravel. 1235. B—EDBO.—A proverb. 1236. 
Change nothing to something by taking away 
from it. Empire STATE. 


1237- GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


VERBAL SQUARE. 

1238. Is a musical instrument. 1239. Is a 
small island. 1240. Is watchful. 1241. Is an 
organ of sensation. 1242. Is an amphibious 
KEYSTONE. 





OUR BOYS 








MBITIOUS BOY, we think all experi- 

ments in the art of flying ever tried by 
men have proved failures, except that by 
Dedalus, the great artificer of the famous 
Cretan labyrinth, from which Theseus would 
not have escaped but for the silken clew of 
Ariadne. Afterwards Dedalus lost favor with 
the king, and was thrown into prison. He 
made his escape, but could not leave the island 
of Crete, the coast was so carefully guarded. 
So.he turned his inventive genius in the direc- 
tion of wings, and invented a very fine pair, it 
is said, of wax, and feathers, and strong twine. 
His son Icarus, who was a very ambitious boy, 
was extremely anxious to fly; and his father, 
with some apprehension, at last consented to 
furnish him with wings also, at the same time 
giving him a thousand cautions not to fly too 
near the sun. As far as Daedalus was con- 
cerned, the experiment was a brilliant success; 
for, after a very pleasant flight, he alighted 
safe in Sicily. But the foolhardy boy must 
needs fly right straight towards the sun, like 
a moth to a candle; and his wings were melted 
off, and great was his fall, and sad his fate ; — 
which all goes to show that ambitious boys, 
whom nature has not endowed with wings, 
should not aspire to be eagles, or angels, in 
artificial plumage. 

Fanny Fair says she lives in the country, 
and very much desires to know what the Gre- 
cian Bend really is. We have heard some 
dreadful hints about whalebone, steel springs, 
and a product of the sunny south. Obviously 
it is a hideous excrescence, which some con- 
tend is epidemical or contagious, first appear- 
ing among the summer visitors at Saratoga. 
and spreading thence at a fearful rate over 
the country. Fortunately, the promptness and 
vigor with which it was met and dealt with by 
the press has had a tendency to abate the ca- 
lamity to a great extent in this vicinity. We 
would advise Fanny to keep out of the reach 
of the infection. 

Virtus, since the sun never stands directly 
over any point either north or south of the 
tropics, it follows that it never reaches the spot 


AND GIRLS. 
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exactly over Boston. — Stella inquires if there 
were any women in old times who excelled 
very much in intellectual attainments. , We 
fear Stella will be asking knotty (naughty) 
questions about female suffrage next. There 
are a few noted names of learned women of 


| olden time on record, in spite of the fact that 
| female education was almost universally dis- 


couraged. Maria Gaetana Agnesi, born at 
Milan in 1718, delivered a Latin oration when 
she was nine years old, in which she advo- 
cated the study of the ancient languages 
by females. At eleven she spoke fluently in 
Greek. She excelled in geometry and philoso- 
phy, and published a mathematical treatise on 
the rudiments of analysis, which won for her 
so much fame that she was appointed professor 
of mathematics in the University of Bologna. 
Lady Jane Grey, who lived two centuries ear- 
lier, read and wrote Greek and Latin fluently, 
besides being thoroughly versed in all femi- 
nine accomplishments. 

Herbert is very welcome, and his transposi- 
tions shall be used, if original. — Sancho Panza 
is not the prince of puzzle-ists, but he is wide 
awake, and writes an interesting letter. We 
accept his fourth contribution: Why is Hun- 
gary constantly afflicted? Because it has a 
Pest (h). — Elmwood intends to take the Mag- 
azine as long as it is published, He is one of 
our true friends. — Attentive Reader will please 
consult the advertising pages of Messrs. Lee & 
Shepard in this number. — Handy Andy, you 
can always add to his club at the same rates. 
Pay the postage at your own post-office. Both 
actors were probably the first of their age. 

Selah Searcher wants to hear something 
about Sam Patch. If Mr. George thinks him 
sufficiently ‘‘eminent,” he will no doubt give 
the subject his attention. — Zingebar, it was 
Diogenes, who, when asked what was the most 
dangerous animal, replied, ‘‘Among wild ones, 
the slanderer; among tame, the flatterer.” — 
Most of Humorist’s puzzles have been used. 


ACCEPTED. 


Rebus — Toozle, Humorist; transpositions, 
Tempest. 


DECLINED. 

Elmwood, Handy Andy, W. F. R., Monsieur, 
Hoky Poky, N. O. Thing, Fernando, Bob O. 
Link, Paul Kendall, Ice Water, Bonny Boy, 
Rover St. Clair, Selah Searcher, S. S. H., 
Dictator. 

WisH CORRESPONDENTS. 

B. Dadd, Box 2170, New Haven, Conn.; 
Bonny Boy, 302 East Fifty-eighth Street, New 
York. 
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SOD 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 

















EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: Near Ellis’s 
Pond was encamped a party of three per- 
sons, who had been there two months, and in- 
tended to remain another. Camping out fora 
week or two is intelligible even to us, who 
never do it; but continued for three months, 
we could not understand it; and as it was not 
at all necessary that we should understand it, 
we abandoned the problem in despair. 

We returned to Bangor, and voted the ex- 
pedition an entire success, whatever others 
may think. We breakfasted upon the trout, 
and indorse them. In company with the Sen- 
ator we visited Oldtown, saw the saw-mills, 
and paid our respects to Joe Porus, the “ big 
Ingin” of the Penobscot tribe. As a partic- 
ular favor, and for a consideration, he showed 
us his wampum belts, Jackson medal, and sil- 
ver ornaments. In the evening we had the 
pleasure of meeting a party of Our Boys and 
Girls at the house of a distinguished citizen. 

On Friday morning we went to Portland, 
had a nice room up near the eaves of the new 
Falmouth Hotel, which is a miracle of ele- 
gance and comfort, even in its upper regions, 
though an elevator would not be a bad addi- 
tion for the comfort of skyward-bound guests. 
The gentlemanly clerk — and he was really 
a brilliant exception to the genus, as we have 
found them in some New York establishments 
— procured for us the last team in the stable 
for a ride out to Cape Elizabeth. Not having 
the fear of horses before our editorial eyes, we 
started quite confidently; but, unfortunately, 
we got ‘‘a little mixed” in regard to the way, 
and went just where we did not intend to go. 

We descended a hill, and came into a broad 
street by the side of the railroad, where sundry 
locomotives were ‘‘ backing and filling.” Our 
horse stopped. We gently suggested to him 
the propriety of going ahead; whereupon he 
stood up straight, but he came down, and again 
we politely hinted to him to proceed. Then he 
reared half a dozen times in succession, and 
we expected to see him come over backwards. 
The last time he turned on his heels, and 
came down with one shaft under his belly and 
the other over his back, nearly facing us; and 
we suspected that he intended to get in and 





ride with us. We objected; the proceeding 
was contrary to the natural order of things, 
and the vehicle was not big enough to hold 
both of us. Being in a fearful snarl, horse 
and harness, we decidedly objected to going 
ahead under the circumstances. We expected 
to see him smash things then, and our edito- 
rial head with them; but a man took him by 
the rein, and we got out. With the assistance 
of half a dozen persons, who kindly came to 
our aid, we unsnarled the vicious beast, and 
‘* hitched in” again. We took our seat once 
more; but the wretch stood up again, and, 
having regard for the future instruction and 
amusement of Our Boys and Girls, we got 
out. One of our kind friends led the unrea- 
sonable brute up the hill, and we drove back 
to the stable, deeming discretion the better 
part of valor. We should like to thank the 
engineer who assisted us, as we had not an 
opportunity to do at the time. 

Rid of the uncivil horse, which we commend 
to the attention of our next president, we 
called to see the ‘‘ big fish,” recently captured 
at Eastport. He is thirty-three feet long and 
twenty-one in girth, and weighed eleven tons 
‘in the flesh.” He has two legs six feet long; 
and though his species could not at first be 
identified, he is classed as a basking shark. 
The next day we rode out to Cape Elizabeth 
with a very sober and dignified black horse, 
whose good conduct was in happy contrast 
with that of the other beast. On our return 
we had the pleasure of visiting the Una Boat 
Club’s boat-house on the wharf, with Harris, 
who keeps the nicest hat and fur store in Port- 
land, and Walter Brown, the celebrated oars- 
man. The establishment is a model one. On 
the lower floor are the boats — a barge, a race- 
boat, and a score or more of all sizes, shapes, 
and colors. On the floor above is the club- 
room, well furnished, and adorned with pic- 
tures and boating implements, a bath-room, 
and an apartment for the uniforms, and for 
physical exercise. On the roof is a platform, 
provided with seats, which commands a fine 
view of the harbor. Harris was civil and kind 
— we like him, and hope he won’t be beaten 
next time he rows. 

We came home in the afternoon, more than 
pleased with the trip, and grateful to the Sen- 
ator, Millinocket, D., and the gentle ones in 
Bangor, whom we may not name, for the 
pleasant time we had enjoyed; thankful, too, 
that our neck was not broken by the colonel’s 
capricious horse. Now, Boys and Girls, good 
by to excursions till we go again. 

O.iver OrrTic. 








